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ACCOMPLISHMENT IN EARLY MANHOOD. 


Much is heard these days of men whose names and 
fames stand boldly out at the head of vast aggrega- 


tions in the commercial world—men upon whose heads © 


have fallen the laurels of success created by their own 
hands and brains and perseverance. The great ma- 
jority of them have passed the meridian of life; but 
they still plan and work, though with perhaps less 
vigor than that which characterized their earlier 
efforts. But that sparing goddess—Success—is not 
crowning these men of years alone; 
she has cast about and found those of 
a younger generation who are as prop- 
erly entitled to her dower as are their 
seniors in years. To hold a subordi- 
nate position, yet to be recognized as 
having a master directing hand, is 
accredited to few; but a few there are 
in the ever widening lumber industry 
of our country whose deeds have wooed 
success in a degree that is as promi- 
nent and acknowledged as that which 
has come to those who no longer are 
young. Some there are for whom op- 
portunities have been made, others 
have made their own opportunities, but 
in some instances a combination of 
these attributes to the molding of a 
life has brought the much sought for 
success and prominence in business life. 

More than two centuries ago sailed 
up the then practically unexplored 
waters of the Delaware river one Wil- 
liam Penn and a party of men and 
women, members of the Society of 
Friends. They came from their mother 
country, England, much for the same 
reason as did the Puritans, the early 
settlers of New England, to escape the 
persecutions of their king and to find 
peace in the new world. A colony 
was founded and the wide expanse of 
Pennsylvania takes its name from the 
leader of the colonists, who had a 
grant from his sovereign. This colony 
today is the third city in the Union— 
Philadelphia, sometimes called the 
Quaker City, the term Quaker being 
erroneously applied to the members of 
he Society of Friends. The character- 
isties of the sect are an absolute sim- 
plicity of Gress, habits and mode of 
strict honor, morals 
truthfulness and a _ righteousness in 
business life. These high ideals have 
prevailed and have left their seal upon 
the more advanced community of to- 
day. Among those Friends who 200 
and more years ago came to cast their lot in the new 
country was the family of Lloyd, of English and 
Welsh stock—a combination of rare excellence. 

Among the descendants of this family is Clement E. 
Lloyd, jr., of Philadelphia, the sales manager of the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, looked upon 
as one of the brightest and most progressive men of 
the younger generation in the east. In him are em- 
bodied all the principles of good that were found in 
his ancestors. From minor positions he has worked 
himself up by sheer force of ability and perseverance, 
each successive position having proven a stepping 
stone to higher duties, until today he stands a shining 
example as an executive head of a large corporation. 

Clement E. Lloyd, sr., was the oldest of four boys 
born in the Lloyd family. Clement E. Lloyd, jr., is 


living, of and 


also the eldest of four children. The initial E bears 
no significance except that it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
The grandparent, as was the custom of the day, gave 
each of his sons an initial, though it really signified 
no name. So it was that the eldest one of the grand- 
children was so named. Clement E. Lloyd, sr., mar- 
ried in March, 1866, Irene E. Githens, whose fore- 
fathers settled the lower part of New Jersey. Of 
this union came August 11, 1868, a son to whom was 
given the surname of his father. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
A Leader Among the Younger Generation of Eastern Lumber Distributers. 
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The Lloyd family made its home in Philadelphia. 
Young Clement’s youthful days were passed as were 
those of the run of boys of his time. As soon as 
practicable he entered the public school and proved 
an apt student. With the aid of his mother’s teach- 
ings he advanced rapidly in his studies and as the 
advantages of the public schools were not great 
enough he entered a school conducted by the Friends 
at Fifteenth and Race streets. Subsequently he took 
up his studies in the old high school system and at 
the age of 15 years he won the honors of his class 
and was rewarded with a scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Young Lloyd matriculated at this institution of 
higher learning, but fate seemed to decree that he 
was to give up further educational training for a prac- 
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tical course in the world’s hard school of business. 
Had he conceived any idea of the course he wished 
to follow and had his parents wished less earnestly to 
see him begin a business career the whole trend of 
his life must have been altered. But as it was he 
gave up the scholarship at the university and looked 
about to find an opening in the mercantile life of the 
city. An opportunity presented itself for him to enter 
the office of the Pullman Palace Car Company. It was 
apparently a good chance for a youth to learn the 
railroad business, the vast possibilities of which were 
then beginning to be recognized. To 
be immured in the office of a corpora- 
tion was no handicap to: this young 
man. The mind that was able to ab- 
sorb knowledge and forge ahead in a 
schoolroom was not to be stilted in a 
position where work counted. For three 
years he served as a clerk, receiving 
advancement as he proved his worth. 
In that time he acquired more knowl- 
edge of the railroad business and rout- 
ings east of the Mississippi river than 
could be gained by an outsider’ in 
thrice that many years. But advance- 
ment was not coming quickly enough 
to suit the young clerk and the climax 
was reached when it was suggested 
that he should go to Chicago. 

That was sufficient. Clement E. 
Lloyd handed in his resignation and 
sought a new field for his talent. 
Never for a moment did he doubt but 
what he would succeed in some other 
iine. In 1887, he sought 
advertisement a job as 
office boy for Robert B. Wheeler, who 
then was located on ‘‘the wharf,’’ as 
the upper end of Beach street with its 
many lumber yards was called. And it 
was in this office that he received a 
training that has been invaluable to 
him ever since. Mr. Wheeler’s busi- 
ness in those days was that of a com- 
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mission merchant and he was without 
doubt the foremost hardwood lumber- 
man in his section of the country and 
a salesman whose ability was not par- 
alleled by that of any other. After 
being in the office a few months young 
Lloyd was advanced to the position of 
bookkeeper and gradually his duties 
spread so that he not only eared for 
the correspondence and office work but 
engaged in counting and inspecting as 
well. Occasionally he was called upon 
to make sales and under the careful 
tuition of his employer he became an 
adept in this line. For five years, from 
the time he was 18 until he was 23, he remained with 
Mr. Wheeler, studying closely the sterling methods of the 
latter and securing an education in the methods of 
lumber distribution. 

But again was the ambition of Clement E. Lloyd 
apparently halted by what appeared to him to be a 
limited field. He had learned the selling and dis- 
tributing end of the business, but was not satisfied 
with this—he wanted to know more about the pro 
duction of lumber. He was encouraged in this by Mr. 
Wheeler, loath as he was to see so promising and faith- 
ful an employee leave him, and in January, 1892, an 
opportunity came for the young man to acquire an 
experience in the west. He made an arrangement to 
go to Cincinnati and Memphis to assume charge of the 
(Concluded on Page 38.) 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED. 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


OUR PLANT AT MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


O finer work is turned out 
in America than we make 
at this plant. We solicit your 
inquiries and orders for carloads 


and less than carload lots. 


Anson Hixen Sash & Door Go. 


Merrill, Wis. 





Here’s a Snap 
in Maple Lumber 
you can’t afford to miss. 


We have 400,000 feet of dry 2x6 m. Maple—good 
sound culls— which can be made into factory flooring 
or sub-flooring. Alsoa good lot of 1 in. and 2 in. Birch. 


OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


OUR MAPLE FLOORING 


is as near perfection, in every particular, as it is pos- 





sible to make it, for we personally supervise every step 
in its manufacture, from the stump to the shipping of 
the finished product. A trial will convince you. 


Haak Lumber Company, 


Haakwood, 
Michigan. 
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‘ ‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with 








the most Modern Machinerv 
and are now in positior to Lill 

‘ opders with the greatest 

& PPOMPTRESS. 

‘70 this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourllardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tor *" 
wis 7o purchase arull car load 
of Flooring. 











We solicit. youP orders or ingut-- 
mes and guarantee satisvaction 
in guality and delivery of our Stock 
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CONTRASTS. 


Presumably the older a person grows the wiser he 
hecomes. Applying this presumption of age and knowl- 
edge accumulating codrdinately, it is interesting to note 
that the older lumber manufacturing districts—not neces- 
sarily the older manufacturers—are not so anxious to 
sell as the newer sections. This disposition cannot al- 
ways be accounted for by the state of the finances of 
the operator. Some of the strongest concerns in business 
show just as much eagerness to get in the market and 
persistently to stay in it, regardless of consequences, 
as some of the newer manufacturers, who, in explana- 
tion, point out the necessity of keeping things moving 
in order to meet their obligations. From the actions of 
some of the old, transplanted northern pine concerns it 
is evident that they believe in the truth and force of the 
old saw, ‘‘ When in Rome do as the Romans do.’’ 

Evidently those who manage the affairs of such insti- 
tutions lose their mental poise in watching the antics 
of their neighbors and become imbued with a desire to 
emulate the example set. The wisdom of scrutinizing 
closely the portent of the example does not seem to sug- 
gest itself. Probably were some learned Dr. Herr to 
study this case he would render report showing that it 
was due to germs; other scientists might trace it to the 
influence of mentalism, thought transmission, telepathy 
or some of the other thousand and one isms or aphys 
that ecumber the thought field. All other explanations 
and theories probably would come no nearer the truth 
than to say it is an exemplification of the old trait of 
human nature to imitate others. 


A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


Committee ‘£Q,’? whose progress report is presented 








elsewhere in this issue, has undertaken a great work. It 
is of a character which should receive the support of 
every manufacturer of timber, because should its work be 
carried out as completely and thoroughly as the present 
plans indicate it will result to his advantage. 

The project of unifying grades, evolving what might 
be called standard specifications which after a fashion 
would be applicable to all kinds of structural timber, at 
first was received by the trade with 
with skepticism. Many thought it 
that the timber differed so widely 
so much in physical qualities that it would be useless 
to attempt to evolve anything like a standard. 

In carrying out its labors committee ‘‘Q’’ did not 


astonishment mixed 
could not be done, 
in character, varied 


It did not 
attack the citadel but the outlying obstructions. 


set itself to solve the hardest problem first. 
This 
progress report, which by the way shows progress, sets 
forth the ground that has been covered and shows a near 
approach to the real difficulties and the real struggle. 
The committee has issued an unabridged dictionary de- 
fining standard defects, also a glossary which sets forth 
the kinds of material which properly come under the 
head of structural timbers. In addition 
common name for the various kinds of wood in general 


it suggests a 


use throughout the country, and while it is possible this 
recommendation should be amended in some particulars 
if the idea be carried out it will result in doing away with 
practically all of the confusion which now results from 
the indiscriminate use of various illadvised cognomena. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can but emphasize the ne- 
cessity of manufacturers and users working in concert 
with the committee so that it will receive every sugges- 
the 
make and as a result of this information reach a con- 


tion and criticism and comment that trade has to 
clusion which will prove acceptable and valuable to all. 
If readers see anything in the report of the committee 
which does not meet their approval, kindly mail objec- 
tions and criticisms to this paper and they will be 
brought to the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee. 





BUILT UP WOOD. 


Within the last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
ceived a half tone engraving mounted on a block three 
inches wide and six inches long. This block was made 
up of seven pieces of veneer ranging from a scant 
ys-inch to a little more than %-inch in thickness. As 
near as it was possible to judge there were four dif- 
ferent kinds of wood used. It was difficult to deter- 
mine what kinds had been employed owing to the fact 
that only the edges of all but one of them were 
visible. The top to which the half tone was fastened 
evidently was maple, then came a piece of birch veneer, 
then sycamore, then a very thin layer of what looked 
like beech or red birch. The bottom layer as near as 
could be judged was elm. 

A very considerable quantity of wood is used in mount- 
ing engravings of all kinds, but this is the first case 
where the LUMBERMAN has received a cut mounted on 
wood built up in this fashion. Those who have handled 
large engravings will recall the tendency of any wood to 
warp after a time and in some cases before the cut has 
been used. This drawback would not attach to a piece 
of built up wood of this character, particularly where so 
many layers are used. The tendency of any component 
part to warp in one direction is counteracted by that 
of others to maintain their form or to twist in another 
direction. The number of pieces used, and the fact 
that the use of such built up wood by certain engrav- 
ers to mount their euts is out of the ordinary, called 
forth the comment. Another expert (?) who examined 
this engraving foundation opined that all the layers 
were cut from the same tree. 


RETAIL LUMBER TERRITORY. 


In retail circles conversation sometimes touches on 
the ‘‘ good old times,’’ as they are called, before present 
methods came in, and when lumber was sold to be hauled 
from twenty-five to 100 miles. Lumber yards were 
scarce as compared with today, those which were having 
it about their own way. To hear this conversation one 
might be led to believe that those times were, indeed, 
good. It is a characteristic of human nature, however, 
when dwelling upon the past to garnish it with the 
flowers of memory. It is perhaps well it is so, illustrat- 
ing as it does that the ills then endured really amounted 
to little, which should teach the lesson that those which 
are current are of less importance than is attributed to 
them. 

In a sense those days of old in the lumber line were 
less roseate than some would portray them. Handling 
lumber had not then become an art. Everything from 
the methods of handling to the lumber itself was crude. 
To be sure, lumber was hauled a long way, but what 





more consolation is there in the thought that a load of 
lumber when it leaves the yard is hauled fifty miles 
than there is if it is hauled only a block? Surely the 
distance lumber is hauled does not add to the pleasure 
of doing the business. The chief virtue of the long haul 
is that it is basis of a story to tell, to which if it be 
completed must be added a recital of the inconvenience 
of the consumer who was obliged to wait from two to 
four days in order that a load of lumber might be laid 
down at the point of consumption. 

These long hauls invariably implied a scarcity of 
population, generally neighbors miles apart, and a lack 
of public improvements of every kind. The journeys 
were over prairies which were not yet broken, a dimly 
marked trail answering for roads and wolves serenading 
the driver and team when they had turned in for the 
night. The going to the town or settlement for a load 
of lumber was an event which oftentimes was not of 
a relishable character. 

These great prairie states are now gridironed with rail- 
roads which limit the territory of the lumberman. Per- 
haps a majority of the retail dealers are unable to reach 
out more than six miles without intruding on the rights 
of competitors. On paper this does not make much of 
a show as compared with a territory that reaches farther 
than the horizon, stretching away for a quarter or a 
half hundred miles in every direction. At first blush 
the stamping ground of the dealers represents a pent up 
Utica, yet the advantages of doing business in this 
circumscribed area far excel those which held in the days 
of the long hauls. ; 

A dealer who was comparing the two periods exhibited 
his old books, which showed that when his territory was 
practically unlimited his sales averaged about $27,000 
yearly, while these days they foot up about $50,000, 
more than three-quarters of the material being consumed 
in the town of 9,000 in which he lives. Another cireum- 
stance cited was that in these so called good old times 
of the lumber business nearly everything sold was lum- 
ber that could easily be converted into houses, barns 
and stables, there being no opportunity to sell that class 
of goods which, in common with faney groceries and 
dry goods, represents a good profit. 


RETAIL BUYING. 


That retail lumberman who places implicit faith in 
what the traveling man tells him in regard to market 
conditions unquestionably is the exception. The ten- 
dency is to discount sellers’ views about 85 percent and 
to trust to superior knowledge, luck or some other for- 
tuitous circumstance to justify the course pursued. 
Buyers as a rule view with distrust and suspicion a 
friendly offer to load them up with stock during times 
of light demand. Coupled with such an offer is a state- 
ment to the effect that prices probably will advance, : 
ear shortage interfere with the movement and divers 
other hindrances be encountered if the order be placed 
later in the season. The questions which trouble the 
dreams and disturb the peace of mind of the retail 
buyer are: ‘‘How much of this can I believe? Would 
Cutem, Sellem & Co. be so anxious for business now if 
they were convinced they could get more for the same 
stock a few months later? Are they considering my 
interests or their own?’’ , 

These questions must be worked out by the individual 
to his own conclusion. Unquestionably some retailers 
have had their yards filled up with stock and their ears 
with stories of possible advances in prices only to find 
later than lumber was more plentiful and prices lower 
than when the investment was made. While at times 
this may have been the case it is the exception rather 
than the rule, because ordinarily a Salesman values the 
goodwill and the confidence of his customers and does 
not wilfully mislead them. Of course, neither the manu- 
facturer nor his agent is infallible and often misinfor- 
mation is given or prophecy proves untrue. In general 
the buyer should, in a spirit of forgiveness and brotherly 
love, attribute the outcome to a mistake of the head, 
not of the heart. 

Returning to the main question; it is not easy to say 
what part of the story told by the seller should be 
accepted for 100 percent of its face value. The buyer 
should know something of market conditions himself 
and the probable extent of demand in his section. With- 
out this knowledge he is at the mercy of anything the 
seller can get him to believe. He should in all things 
use his own judgment, and this largely resolves itself 
into accepting or rejecting advice as to when and how 
much lumber he should buy. 
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TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


The third Pan-American conference, which is to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 21 to September 
1, promises to be by far the most important of these 
gatherings of representatives of American republics. 
Special care has been exercised in the selection of 
delegates to this conference with the result that those 
representing their respective countries will be men 
fully informed on the commerce and polities of other 
\merican countries and consequently be able to think 
and aet intelligently upon matters affecting interna- 
relations. It unquestionably will be a meeting 
which will come a better understanding of con- 
a better feeling between the countries rep- 
resented and one which will result in a more earnest 
lesire to work together commercially for the greater 
levelopment of all. 

The first of these all-American conferences was held 

Washington, D. C. Its results were not as marked as 
those of the second, which oecurred in the City of 
Mexico in 1901, the first meeting having been some- 
what in the nature of an experiment. The experience 
gained at these two former meetings has been of great 
alue and it is planned to make the third conference 
tly more effective tian its predecessors. 

‘he United States will be represented by the Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, a prominent member of the 
Mexico conference and who has served as 
minister from the United States to the Argentine 
Republie and the Republie of Panama; Prof. L. 8. 
Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania; Van Leer 


tional 
trom 


ditions, 
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Polk, of Tennessee; Prof. Reinsch, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and former Governor Montague, of 
Virginia, 


The other republics have selected men who have 
distinguished themselves in the diplomatic service, 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile and Guatemala having chosen 
t present them their ambassadors to the United 
States. 

While a great many subjects, all of them of im- 
mense importance, will be discussed, undoubtedly the 
matter of,exports and imports is entitled to be con- 
sidered of greatest moment. For many years the 
y States, which in effect maintains a_ protec- 
rate over the South American sister states by the 
actical earrying out of the Monroe doctrine, has 

d in the volume of its business with these coun- 
as compared with continental Europe. Of late 
years, and more especially since the conference in the 
capital of the Mexican republic, more of the trade 
of the South American continent and the south end of 
the North American continent has found its way to 
the United States, but the records of imports and 
exports still show a condition not at all flattering to 
country. There are some exceptions to this, of 
course, Mexico now drawing about 60 percent of her 
imports from us and Argentine Republic giving the 
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this 


United States a good share of her business, as also 
lo Cuba and Panama. There are twenty of these 
southern continental and island republics, however, 
covering an immense territory rich in natural re- 


some of which are now being developed 
rapidly, and it is but fair to assume that with the 
: kindly feeling which will be the natural ont- 
‘a better understanding and greater inti- 
macy such as conferences of this kind naturally will 
lead to the volume of trade between these rapidly 
developing countries and the United States will be 
largely increased. 

Our present relations with Cuba may be cited to 
show what may be accomplished by what may be 
termed ‘‘ getting together.*’? In 1903 the value of our 
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exports to the island totaled $23,504,417. In 1905 the 
effect of the reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Cuba was shown by an export valuation of 
$44,569,812—a gain of over 93 percent in two years. 
In lumber exports this increase was even more pro- 
nounced, over twice as much having been exported 
from this country to Cuba in 1905 as in 1903. Im- 
ports from Cuba likewise showed an immense increase 
in the two years mentioned, the figures being $95,- 
857,856 against $57,228,291. 

In response to invitations from the South American 
republics the Hon, Elihu Root, secretary of state, will 
go to Rio de Janeiro on the cruiser Charleston. He 
will attend the opening sessions of the conference, 
subsequently touring the principal countries repre- 
sented at the meeting. His report will have much to 
do with the future attitude of the United States gov- 
ernment looking to commercial relations with the 
various countries which he will visit. 


LUMBER ACCEPTANCE IN LAW. 


SOMEWHERE, Soutru, June 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: Some time ago in one of your papers under cap- 
tion of legal points for lumbermen you reported a decision 
as rendered by one of the supreme courts with reference to 
a dealer being legally bound to accept a car of lumber after 
he had unloaded the same on his premises. We do not 
remember that these are the exact facts as decided by the 
court, but if it is not too much trouble we would like to 
have you give us reference to this particular case as it 
may be of some use to us in the near future. We have a 
similar case where a dealer ordered a carload of finish from 
us and after it was unloaded advised us that it was in his 
yard subject to our order, which ultimatum, no doubt, was 
brought about by the weakening of the finish market inter- 
vening the time he bought this and the time it was received. 
We, however, insisted on an official inspection and the re- 
port of the inspectors shows that there was about 3,000 
feet of off grade in the car. We have agreed to take the 
off grade out of his yard as per understanding before the 
inspection, but he now contends that he will not accept 
the stock on grade as found by the official inspector. 








Shippers as a rule have contended that the carload 
is a unit which must be maintained intact. The argu- 
ment has always been made that the buyer must accept 
all or none of the car. The case is not entirely clear, 
in that no details are given which tend to show whether 
objection was made immediately upon arrival of the 
lumber or whether the stock was held for some time and 
then fault found with its quality. Nor is it set forth 
that the amount of lumber to be shipped on this order 
was specified or whether an order was given merely 
for a earload of finish and the amount left to the dis- 
cretion of the shipper. These facts would have much 
to do with determining the controversy. Relative to the 
first case it was decided by the city court of New York 
(61 New York supplement 493) that where lumber had 
been received and retained for fifteen days this act 
constituted an acceptance and subsequent objection or 
complaint could not be entertained. 

So many details are lacking in the case presented by 
the correspondent that it is impossible to give an opinion 
or to cite authorities bearing directly on it. In general, 
however, it is held that a buyer cannot be forced to 
receive lumber of a quality which was not ordered, and 
also it has been held in substance that where a grade of 
lumber is supplied lower than that specified in the order 
given the buyer had a right to reject the entire carload. 
He, of course, is given the privilege of unloading the 
car and inspecting it and this act does not constitute an 
acceptance, 
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THE OUTLOOK IN HEMLOCK. 


Hemlock manufacturers and dealers claim their trade 
has been affected but little by the late weakness in yel- 
low pine. One of the primary reasons doubtless is that 
these woods are competitive in a somewhat limited ter- 
ritory only. Where there has been a contest for trade 
the northern manufacturer as a rule has held his own 
without the necessity, in the majority of cases, of sacri- 
ficing the value of his product. Hemlock producers are 
disposed to guard with jealous care the trade in what 
they consider their legitimate field and in some instances 


slight concessions have been made on piece stuff in order 
to retain the trade. Concessions of this nature have not 
been general nor have they been considered necessary, 
save in some special cases wherein extraordinary condi- 
tions were found to prevail. 

The stability of the right hand side of the yellow 
pine list, of course, has had much to do with preserving 
hemlock values in competitive markets. It probably is 
safe to say, however, that had stocks at the mills been 
heavy some question would have been raised in regard 
to who supplied the requirements of the trade. Instead 
of a sectional war between northern and southern mills 
along the border line marking the limits of distribution, 
peace has reigned throughout. It 
seek far for a reason. 


is not necessary to 
Hemlock manufacturers as a 
whole have welcomed the late respite because it gave 
them opportunity to accumulate something like respect- 
able stocks, which they are in no hurry to push out to 
the trade, as much of the supply is yet green. More- 
over, the average hemlock manufacturers anticipate a 
continuation of the demand and instead of looking for 
opportunities to force a sale are holding on to their 
lumber under the belief and conviction that they will 
be able to sell at satisfactory prices every foot that they 
ean supply during the summer and fall months. 

One heavy producer summed up the situation in this 
terse and convincing manner: ‘‘We exnnot see why the 
lumber market is not in as good condition as it ever has 
been at this time of the year; in fact, we think it is 
stronger than it was a year ago and are looking for a 
very active fall trade.’’ This substantially is the secret 
of the somewhat passive attitude which has characterized 
the hemlock people during the last month. In brief, the 
average view seems to be that it is more than foolish 
to drum up trade that cannot be supplied satisfactorily, 
and in the same category are to be classed those who are 
so anxious to sell that they are willing to pay freight 
on green stock. 

One heavy producer in Wisconsin in outlining the 
foundation upon which his confidence was based said: 
‘*With our crops assured, no serious labor difficulties in 
sight, an unusual demand for labor in the west, a short 
log crop, high prices of labor and a general upward ten- 
dency of all values, we see no reason for prices on hem- 
lock or any lumber being anything but strong.’? No 
testimony in rebuttal having been offered, the case may 
be considered closed. 





EVIL RESULTS OF PUTTING CARS IN TRANSIT HAVE NO TERRORS FOR THIS OPERATOR. 


Last week a valued correspondent in the north had 
something to say relative to the evils of the transit car 


business. After this severe arraignment it is probable 
that some unknown concern in the south, which recently 
issued a circular asking for prices on ears to be put in 
transit, w feel very much ashemed of itself. If this be 
not the outcome, by all tradition of precept and example 
dbe. <A poll of the lumber interests in the south 
tless would show an overwhelming majority who are 
nvineed that putting cars in transit is an un 
1 it is doubtful if more than a meager, 
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munication to southern pine manufacturers of which a 
copy is given: 

We desire to put from 
transit 


100 to 150 cars of yellow pine in 
within the next thirty to sixty days. These will be 
well assorted cars intended for the smaller retail yards. They 
will be loaded with No. 1 dimension SIS&E, and No. 1 and 
No. 2 shiplap, fencing and boards, with some flooring, ceil 
ing, drop siding, finish, casing, base and moldings 

We are still 
ght hand side of the list and on the left are giving within 
$1 of December list on % inch celling and $2 less 
other except 


percent cash on 


offering December 27 list for stock on the 


! 
and %% 
than list for all 
We pay 75 


items casing and base $3 


receipt of involee, balance on 


irrival of car. There will be no unjust claims or deductions 
mace il! that is necessary being the ordinary a lation 
rracde 

Whether this price trike you favorably or not, will you 
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thought that when orders shall have become more plenti 
ful and the complexion of the trade generally shall have 
improved, that operator who is able to supply within a 
few days the wants of buyers will be able substantiall) 
to name his own price. In other words it is evident that 
Not only 


double up on a 


some one is gambling on future possibilities. 
this but the 


chance, 


operator is inclined to 
Not only is it desired to place orders now for 


future delivery but the stock acquired in this manne 


must be put in transit and thus become either a very 
yreat asset or a liability of greater magnitude. I: 
either event transit stock is an ever present menace t 
values because it must be sold within a short tin 
whether or not there is a demand for it. Within the la 


few months transit cars of yellow pine have sold in (| 
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NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The first saw mill in the United States was built 
about 1623, in the extreme southwestern corner of 
Maine. Ever since that remote date the lumber busi- 
ness has almost annually increased in magnitude, until 
now there is not a state, no matter how scanty its 
forests, in which the industry is not represented. One 
might suppose that after almost 300 years of lumber 
production the timber resources of New England would 
be exhausted, but the industrial census taken in 1905 
showed a lumber production in ,New England that 
formed an appreciable percentage of the entire prod- 
uct of the country. 

According to this report, in 1904 Maine produced 
863,860,000 feet of lumber; New Hampshire, 491,591,- 
000 feet; Vermont, 337,238,000 feet; Massachusetts, 
262,467,090 feet; Connecticut, 69,376,000 feet; Rhode 
Island, 15,398,000 feet, a total of 2,039,930,000 feet. 
There are undoubtedly a great many eastern lumber- 
men who will be ready to deny the accuracy of these 
figures, but it should be remembered that the census 
takes in every little water power or portable mill in 
the territory covered—mills which enter but slightly 
into the general markets. 

According to the same report, the white pine pro- 
duction for that year in Maine was 245,059,000 feet; 
New Hampshire, 306,631,000 feet; Vermont, 13,898,000 
feet; Massachusetts, 154,749,000 feet; Connecticut, 
13,663,000 feet; Rhode Island, 11,095,000 feet, a total 


of 745,095,000 feet. These figures also may be ques-_ 


tioned, and certainly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not wish to vouch for the infallibility of. Uncle Sam’s 
agents, but when it is understood that these figures 
are from reports made by the individual operators 
(752 of them, for example, in Maine alone), they 
must be admitted to have a basis lacking in all indi- 
vidual estimates. 

The New York lumber industry began on Manhat- 
tan island, and some historians think that the first 


Dutch wind-driven saw mills at New Amsterdam were 
built before the first mill in Maine, but if that be so 
these mills were not successful and the permanent 
establishment of the lumber industry in New York 
followed that of New England. From Manhattan 
island the industry spread over on to Long island and 
up the Hudson, within a few years being established 
in the vicinity of Albany. There were some primitive 
mills on Lake Champlain waters, but the industry 
assumed no importance there until English sovereignty 
replaced that of the French. The lumber output of 
New York reached its zenith twenty or thirty years 
ago, when it began to wane, but in 1904 the lumber 
production of the state was still 581,976,000 feet, not 
counting the output of custom mills. 

The Pennsylvania industry had its beginnings shortly 
after that of New York, the first mills being built 
on the Schuylkill river in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
More than a hundred years ago they had spread to the 
Allegheny and Monongahela waters and for nearly or 
quite a century Pennsylvania lumber, chiefly white 
pine, has been floated down these rivers to the Ohio 
and thence to markets below, reaching as far as New 
Orleans. Pennsylvania is one of the great lumber 
states of the Union, but its output is fast declining, 
the decrease in the output from 1899 to 1904 having 
been more than 20 percent; still in the last named 
year the output, not counting that of custom mills, 
was 1,738,972,000 feet. 

Even little New Jersey has a lumber product, its 
output for 1904 having been about 50,000,000 feet. 

The growth of this industry, which has been of 
such vast importance in the development of the United 
States, from its beginnings in the seventeenth century 
to nearly the close of the nineteenth century, and 
its late decline in importance, form the chief subjects 
of the second yolume of the ‘‘History of the Lumber 
Industry of America,’’* The first mills and their suc- 


cessors, the conditions under which the industry was 
established, the organization of the lumber business, 
its records from the beginning until the present time, 
as far as they exist, and interesting details as to per- 
sonnel, manufacturing and business methods etc., are 
to be found in this volume. 

Every son of old New England, every lumberman 
of New York or Pennsylvania birth or training, will find 
in this volume, now in the hands of the printer, something 
of personal interest; and to those lumbermen who are 
students of their business it will have a positive value 
as well as being in many cases of absorbing interest. 
For example, governmental regulation of timber cut- 
ting from about 1700, when the English first gave attention 
to preserving for the Crown the timber suitable for 
naval use, down through the colonial and national 
eras, is treated exhaustingly. From this volume may 
be gained an idea of the changes in timber and lumber 
values for nearly 300 years, and, incidentally, the 
lover of the antique and curious finds many interest- 
ing sidelights on the commercial life of our ancestors, 

Altogether this volume of the History of the Lumber 
Industry of America is one full of interest from many 
standpoints. It is of the past and yet. of the 
present and joins the beginnings of civilized life on 
the continent with the intense and highly developed 
industrial and commercial life of today. 


* **History of the Lumber Industry of America,’’ 
by James E. Defebaugh. In four volumes; price, $5 
a volume. The second edition of the first volume, 
made necessary by the extraordinary demand, is now 
being sent to subscribers. Volume II is in the hands 
of the printers and its issue is imminent. The above 
is but .a mere suggestion of the character and contents 
of the volume. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


During one of the functions which attended the 
presence in Chieago last week of a party of promi- 
nent Texas business men there was an interchange 
of compliments and a presentation of the respective 
business claims of the commercial metropolis of the 
north and the Lone Star empire. Representing the 
latter, John H. ‘Kirby, the well known lumberman of 
Houston, said: ‘When the Panama canal is com- 
pleted the Gulf of Mexico is going to become the Medi- 
terranean of the western hemisphere.’’ 

Extending the somewhat narrow term ‘‘Gulf of 
Mexico’’ to inelude the Caribbean sea, the compari- 
son is a happy one, although the western Mediter- 
ranean thus defined lies largely within the tropics, 
while the Mediterranean of the old world lies wholly 
within the temperate zone. Yet there is not much 
difference between the climates of Spain and Texas, of 
Italy and of Florida, and some of the West Indies 
and the famous ‘‘isles of Greece.’’ The comparison 
lessens, however, when we consider the southern shores 
of each, for there is nothing in northern Africa that 
compares in richness of natural resources with Central 
and South America; though on the other hand the an- 
cient glories of Egypt and Carthage are not likely to 
be reproduced in the more oppressive atmosphere of 
Venezuela, Colombia or Honduras. 

The Mediterranean, 2,200 miles long, is divided into 
distinet eastern and western portions by the projec- 
tion of the southern part of Italy and of Cape Pon in 
Africa and the interposition of the island of Sicily. 
Our western Mediterranean, 2,600 miles long from 
the Windward Islands to Texas, is also divided into 
two distinct portions by the projection of the southern 


portion of Florida and of Yueatan and the interposi 


tion of Cuba. As Britain has in the eastern Medi 
erranean its Malta, so it has in the western Medi 
erranean its Jamaica. The highest civilization of the 
espective hemispheres lives north of the two bodies; on 


he south their shores are chiefly inhabited by peoples of 
mi-tropieal characteriatics North of each are domi 
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to more northern latitudes, but still it is one of the 
world’s great centers of commerce and since the open- 
ing of the Suez canal has been one of the great lines 
of international commerce. 

The western Mediterranean has but 400 years of 
history compared with 4,000 of its eastern prototype, 
but under the direction of modern enterprise and re- 
source it is fast coming to a position where it will 
match the commerce of the old Mediterranean, and 
when the Panama canal shall be opened comparison be- 
tween the two will be complete. Up to 100 years ago 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea had little 
commerce of their own. They were the scene for ex- 
ploitation of the greed of the old world. The gal- 
leons of Spain brought nothing but soldiers and muni- 
tions of war and carried back the loot of ancient 
empires; but during the last 100 years a new com- 
merce founded upon industry and legitimate trade 
has sprung up and is assuming amazing proportions, 
and when to its Atlantic outlets shall be added an out- 
let to the Pacific it will be part of one of the great in- 
ternational routes of trade and in time be to the western 
hemisphere what the Mediterranean is to the eastern. 

As the Mediterranean meant more to Europe than 
it did to Africa, so will our western Mediterranean 
mean more to North than to South America; and 
while commerce supremacy in the United States will 
doubtless remain with New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
eago and St. Louis, as in the old world it remains with 
London, Paris and Berlin, our Mediterranean will have 
its great cities of commerce typified in the commer 
cial cities of the north Mediterranean coast. We have 
New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Galveston, Havana 
and Vera Cruz. As the commercial and natural re 
sources of this Mediterranean of ours are developed 
these cities will be the Marseilles, Rome, Genoa, Barce 
lona and Constantinople of America 

The development even within the last fifteen years, 


ind without the canal, has been a wonderful one, Con 
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Percent 

PorT— 1890. 1905. Ine. 
Apalachicola, Fla.....$ 195,747 $ 202,514 3.5 
BO Wee, Beh. cc cccce 433,734 556,125 28.2 
Cedar Keys, Fla...... 9,485 1,208,196 12,637.9 
Pensacola, Fla........ d 15,340,265 344.4 
Tampa, Fla. (1891)... 1,789,849 931.6 
BE, Ms sadeccoese 18,071,982 436.9 
Gulfport, Miss........ 5,224,280 390.8 
New Orleans, La...... 107,300,637 149,886,358 39.7 

Morgan City, La...... 15,639 river? $0.06 
Galveston, Tex....... 24,326,760 126,085 418.3 
Brownsville, Tex...... 655,645 302,565 *53.9 
Corpus Christi, Tex... 3,090,561 8,383,182 171.2 
Totals ..........$144,083.868 $327,050,906 126.9 


During the same period the imports of all the Gulf 
custom houses increased from $20,757,615 in 1890 to 
$50,881,611 in 1905. In many cases there was a heavy 
decrease, owing to the tendency of imports to seek 
the principal markets, but Galveston increased its im- 
portations from $415,792 to $4,992,361; Mobile from 
$107,015 to $4,251,264; New Orleans from $14,658,163 
to $33,933,298, and Tampa from $506,620 to $3,274,551. 
The importations at all Gulf ports increased 145.1 per- 
cent, compared with 41.6 percent for the entire country. 

Notwithstanding the heavy increase of the foreign 
trade of the Gulf states of the United States, the 
business done is far short of what it should be. Viewed 
from an American standpoint, foreign countries are 
doing altogether too large a part of the business with 
Latin America and with the other countries bordering 
on the Pacific. Much of the difficulty under which 
the United States has labored in extending its com 
merce with these countries has been the actual remote 
ness by available transportation routes of the chief 
producing belts of the United States 

It is practically as far from New York to Rio 
Janeiro or Buenos Ayres as from Liverpool, and the 


percentage in favor of the Atlantic ports of the 


United States is insignificant when we consider the 
bulk of the trade of the far East The ra hie 
across the continent plus the ocean transportation 
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E are manufacturing from the richest 

tract of WHITE PINE left in Wis- 
consin. Our stock is all SOFT WHITE 
PINE. 

We have a FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
GOOD LUMBER IN ALL THICKNESSES 
AND GRADES. 


Also EVERYTHING in the way of 12- 
inch, 10-inch, 8-inch, 6-inch and 4-inch in 
one inch thickness. 

We also have in stock DRY and ready 
for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, 11-inch 
WHITE PINE from SHOP to and including 
UPPERS. 










North 
Wisconsin 
Lumber «« 
Manufacturing 
Company, 























Special Attention Given 





to Dressed Lumber. 










Our LATH ARE ALL WHITE PINE. 
We also make an EXTRA GOOD QUALITY 
in No. 2. 

We also have a SPLENDID ASSORT- 
MENT OF WHITE PINE SHINGLES 
FROM CLEARS TO NO. 1 GRADE. 


Write Us For Prices. 













HAYWARD, WISCONSIN. 




















Maple and 
Qak Flooring. 


We manufacture it from superior stock in 
a modern and strictly up-to-date factory 
and constantly carry a well assorted stock 





on hand which enables us to fill all orders 
promptly. 


OUR NEW YORK WAREHOUSE 


For thirty-three years Wilce’s Hardwood Flooring has been among located at 58th Street and 11th Avenue, 
the foremost on the market and because it stands today “‘unequaled’’ is 
the best evidence that its manufacturer has kept abreast of modern 
methods and the advanced demands of the trade. To convince yourself 








‘was built to facilitate the handling of the 
trade only at this point and in it we have ° 


~ r R vA ; ; > 
of the above statements, try our polished surface flooring, tongued and constantly 800,000 feet of flooring in per 
grooved, hollow backed, with matched ends and holes for blind nailing fect condition ready for all rush orders. 


—you’ll find it reduces the expense of laying and polishing. 


"PHONE AND TELECODE, 


Our Booklet tells all about Hardwood Flooring 
and how to care for it—also prices—and is free. 


The Thos. Forman Company, 


The - . Wilce Co. DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


22nd and Throop Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. Local Managers of Warehouse, MAGOVERN & BOWEN, 29 Broadway, New York. 
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Of Steel 
and Brick 


Construction 


Our new warehouse is 
thoroughly fire proof 
and in every other way 
built along the most 





modern and up-to-date 


lines. 
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“PEERLESS” 


Front Doors 


TWO BRAND NEW LINES. 





The “Advance” Doors 


WHITE PINE “A” QUALITY 
WITH LONG OVAL GLASS 


Hardwood Series 


VENEERED QUARTERED RED OAK 














QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP THE 
BEST. DESIGNS UNSURPASSED. 
PRICES RIGHT. FREIGHT ALLOWED. 


E. L. Roberts & Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 




















Morgan Sash @ Door Co., Chicago. 


MORGAN COMPANY, OSHKOSH AND BALTIMORE. 
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‘““Where Rolls the Oregon.” 














Lower Columbia River 
Spruce and Fir 





are without question two of the most useful woods now in 
existence and because of their adaptability to general 
purposes, we make a specialty of the yard trade. This 


week we want to call your attention to our 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


which we can furnish either rough or dressed to and in- 
cluding 16°°x 30°’ to 120 feet long; also Fir Ship 
Decking, Bridge Stringers and Car Sills. 


We also manufacture Spruce Factory Stock and 
Box Shooks. 
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E 
F ey deen of Fir and ee nena Lath, Denes, Etc. Car and sae Shippers. - 
> UGE om SEER ce SNE" ASTORIA, OREGON. 
Once Again We Offer 
A Complete Stock of 
Eastern Oregon x u% 
W hi te E ine 
Logs in Mohawk River. 
» ; i No. 1, 2 and 3 Boards. 
Opportunity is Again Knocking No. 1 Dimension and Timbers. 
at your door and offering you prompt shipments and satisfactory grades- No. 2 Shop and Better Factory Plank. 
| ee” rr C and Better Flooring, Ix4 and 1x6. 
: C and Better Siding, !4x4 and 6. 
5 O R EGON PI NE -— _— No. 1 White Pine Lath for end loading, 
i ) 





are careful in our grading and usually have a large general yard stock on 
hand. We manufacture everything in Fir Lumber and make a specialty of 


LONG TIMBERS fFi"tone and CAR MATERIAL 


We use the Telecode. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 


EUGENE, OREGON. 


McGavic & HANNA, E. R. & R. G. HUTCHINS, T. G. ROBERTS, 
Denver, Colo. Great Northern Bidg., Chicago. 605-6 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 







ALL DRY AND READY FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. 





















Daily Kiln Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Eastern Oregon White Pine Agency, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 









Representing all the White Pine mills of Oregon. F. S. Murphy, Gen’l. Mer. 




















A Sugar Pine Log 108 inches in diameter. 
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El Dorado California 
White and Sugar Pine 


is without question the finest body of virgin California 
Sugar and White Pine timber now extant, and we have 
the distinction of possessing the only triple band mill 
under one roof, in the state of California, that is cutting 
Sugar and White Pine timber. 











Western Pine 


By constantly adding new machinery and enlarging our equip- 


ment, we are able to keep in advance of the demands of our 
trade. To prove this statement we solicit a trial car or two; you 
can then judge for yourself. Our facilities are well suited to the 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS:~— We have established a temporary 
offce at corner of First and Brannan Sts., San Francisco, 
Ca\ifornia, and would request customers, who have not al- 
ready done so, to send complete copy of any unfilled orders, 
with dest.nation and agreed prices. 


demands of retailers in the middle west. 


We manufacture everything in the shape ot 
Boxes and our capacity is 800 cars annuaiiy. 


Big Blackfoot Milling Co., 


BONNER, MONT. 


El] Dorado Lumber Company, 


FIRST AND BRANNAN STREETS, 


gf opirhtinmn th sell egal San Francisco, Calif. 





Interior view of dressed lumber shed. 




















Jan. Ist, 1906 Stock 

32 Million feet 

Air Dried 
Telegraph: 

Western Union, Cornwall, Cal. 

Postal, Diamond, Cal. 


Redwood 
















oo 
a LEE 
g5- Redwood Manufacturers Co., = 


Main Office and Plant, 
Black Diamond, California. 


Branch Office: 
623 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, 
Mo. 











Tanks 
Redwood Doors 


4 Million feet. 
3’° Tank Stock 
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Sugar and White Pine 




















Residences of Messrs T. A. and M. J. Riordan of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz. 


We Handle the Product of the 
No Shake and No Rot Following Mills: 


Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Ashland Manufacturing Co., Ashland, Ore. 
are two salient points about our Sugar and White Pine that appeal Birce & Smart, Emigrant Gap, Cal. 
° Calif. Pine Box & Lbr. Co., Grants Pass., Ore.; 

to every dealer in lumber, as well as contractors and factory men, S. F., Cal. 
because it means a vast saving of material. These, however, are not Calif. White Pine Lbr. Co., Loyalton, Cal. 

1: — Coggins Bros. Co., Igerna, Cal. 
the only striking features about our stock - it also possesses a eackih ees Oh Seer Ge, Frade, Oct. 
grain that is soft and beautiful, which makes it possible to fill almost Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal. 


¢ , : : : J. N. Durney Lbr. Co., Igerna, Cal. 

any rec y y . 

a eeenened that might be placed apes & Feather River Lumber Co., Clairville, Cal. 
Fresno Flume & Irrigation Co., Clovis, Cal. 
Hilt Sugar Pine Co., Hilts, Cal. 


o La Moine Lumber & Trading Co., La Moine, Cal. 
Mixed Carload Orders resp dag tag hago 
* Mohawk Lumber Co., Mohawk, Cal. 


Pioneer Box Company, Sisson, Cal. 
Read Lumber Co., Ltd., Emigrant Gap, Cal. 


Handling the output of the large number of mills we represent, Seek see ae aes eae ies ieee 
we are able to fill orders promptly for 1 inch to 2 inch B Select Terry Lumber Co., Bella Vista, Cal. 
and Better, C Select, Finish, Moulding, Flooring, Ceiling, pete etic gga ine om. 
Siding, Lath, etc. K. D. or open sash and No. 1 and No. 2 % |. Cal. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal. 
West Side Lumber Co., Tuolumne, Cal. 
Wood & Sheldon Lumber Co., Sisson, Cal. 


Doors, in carloads only, to the trade. 




















Codes: 
Lumberman’s Telecode, 
Western Union. 


Cable Address : 
“SUGAR” 


GEO. W. SCOTT, President. FRED RE, Sec’y. & Gen’. Mgr. 
0. C. HASLETT, 1st Vice-Pres’t & Treas. nee 5. See Ore , 


E. H. COX, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 2225 Central Ave. Alameda, California. 
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CLOQUET—Home of the White Pine. 


“Tf it comes from Cloquet, it must be right.” 

















Prompt Shipments of Perfect Lumber 


are what the Cloquet Companies are well equipped and more than willing to make. The above 
is a picture of one of the planing mills of Cloquet which is intended to show the rate at which 
we can load and ship dressed lumber. These cars were not put in there to take a picture of, but 
are there in about such numbers almost every day in the year. 

If you: want GOOD WHITE PINE lumber and want it in a hurry, there is no place as 
good as Cloquet to send your orders to, as they not only have good lumber, ( there is no ques- 
tion about that) but they are prepared to ship it at once—almost as soon as the order is received. 

Will you take our word for it, or do we have to “show you’? We prefer to show you, 


but can't do it unless we get an order. Do we get it ? 


NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
JOHNSON-WENTWORTH CO. 


CLOQUET, MINN. CLOQUET LUMBER CO. 
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| McCloud River Pine 


| ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FEET 
































1 
SOME OF THE LOGS FOR WHICH McCLOUD IS FAMOUS. 
| 
| 
| § 
| = If Your Trade | FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT: 
Demands White Pine | 
No. 1 and 2 Clears—1 in. and thicker, 
a and you are not handling our McCloud River pine we're both suitable for export or any market. 
losers, for it possesses so many of the characteristics of the east- 
ern pine that it is readily accepted by the trade in all parts of 
the country. We are thoroughly equipped with an up-to-date Good average widths — thoroughly 
plant to turn out a strictly high grade of stock in good widths seasoned and well manufactured. 
and thickness, square edged and trimmed, and having enormous 
dry kiln facilities, and storing capacity for 8,000,000 feet, are 
able at all times to fill orders promptly. 





WE SELL OUR PRODUCTS DIRECT. SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 








| The McCloud River Lumber Co. 


Office, 127 Telegraph Avenue, 
| SAW MILLS AND FACTORIES AT McCLOUD, CALIFORNIA. OAKLAND, CALIF ORNIA. 
| 
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We Manufacture Our Own Stock 


and sell direct to the trade 
through our representatives CYPRESS 
and from our office in New 
Orleans. L U M B EK R 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


AND INQUIRIES. SHINGLES AND LATH 





Ruddock Orleans Cypress Co. 


Successor to Ruddock Cypress Co., Ltd., New Orleans Cypre:: Co., Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


General Office and Mills: Carrollton Ave. and New Basin, NEW ORLE ANS, L A, 





The Two Brands of Yellow Pine 


American 
Enterprise. 


The Eagle Brand The Nacraleches Brand 


has been a long time favorite with the critical is manufactured the best we know how from the 
trade. None know its worth better than those finest of soft yellow pine timber, and with a new 
who have used it for years and the fact that they plant that is strictly modern in every respect, we 
continue ordering it is proof that it is correctly are prepared to fill all orders satisfactorily and 
graded, our prices right and our service prompt. with little delay. Our planer work is unexcelled 
Drop us a line and get prices. and grades standard. Write for prices before 
placing your order. 








Eagle Lumber Co. Hayward Lumber Co. 


We use the Telecode EAGLE MILLS, ARK. NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 




















Mixed Cars 


FOR 


Retail Trade 


We want your orders for mixed cars because 
we are in position to give you better service 


than you can get elsewhere. 


We give you the best wood on earth——air 
dried—no jpitch—not brash—not brittle—and 


everlasting. 


We give it to you as you want it, and get 


it to you when you want it. 


Can give you wide, clear boards, bevel siding, 
finish, mouldings, casing, base, lath and shingles 


all same Car. 


If there is anything else you want, write. 
\ 


paceman 
CYPRESS SELLING COMPANY, LTD. — 


FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, Manager. 


’ - ilding, 
CABLE ADDRESS, “CYPRESS.” NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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W. R. PICKERING, Pres’t. 
a e WILL A. PICKERING, V-Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr. 
T. M. BARHAM, Sec’y. 
W R Picke rin Ee BARA, Sy. 
% © 
Lu mber Co. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANNUAL CAPACITY, 150,000,000 FT. 
Offices, 319 to 324 Keith & Perry Building, 
MILLS: 
a= gg KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Chief Brand” 


Maple Flooring 






Comprises all the features that 
are desirable in good flooring. 


To accomplish this we installed 


proved machinery throughout 
and in its operation we employ 
only the best skilled help. 

In the drying of our stock we 
use the Common Sense System 
which dries the lumber 
thoroughly from center to sur- 
face and does not bake or injure 
its quality as the old way of 
drying does. 

We believe we can make it 
to your interest to handle our 
“*Chief Brand *’ and would ap- 


preciate your inquiries. 


—— i ™ 
Sr 
—s = —_ — 
ee 
“  <— —— 
aa oo 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 
GRAYLING, MICH. 


only the latest and most ap-— 





AT SION FE 











eee 
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Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
t YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 











23 — 10 Cars 4in. A Rift Flooring. 


5 “c “ K “ “< 
of Flooring “ 6 APlat “ 


2 
Ready for \ : rT T§ B 6 ( 
3 


, . . “No.1 Com. “ 
‘ Quick Shipment. « « Noo « « 








Delivered prices upon request. 





PRODUCTION 6O MILLION FEET PER ANNUM. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI. 





























=a ( 
Is the softest and finest Lo r\ : ye 4 WE CAN MAKE 
grained of Southern Pine RE See) PROMPT 
and is acknowledged by SHIPMENTS. 
builders and contractors 
2 ; to be an excellent sub- EID THE BEST FOR ALL 
: ee. stitute for White Pine. Sees = PURPOSES. 
OUR LOCATION AND EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT PLACES 
i OUR PRODUCT AMONG THE FOREMOST ON THE MARKET. 


: Lyf Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. 


' af H. H. FOSTER, Pres't. WALTER ALEXANDER, Treas. 
} C. C. YAWKEY, Vice-Pres't. Malvern, Arkansas. L.N. ANSON, Sec'y. 


PERE 
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about the success we've met in selling direct to the 
dealer for to be frank with you it’s because of our 
efforts to tell everybody about it that has made ita 
success. If you are a doubter, try us ona car of our 


Mississippi Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


The mills we operate are located in the best long 
leaf sections of Mississippi and we turn out 700,000 
feet of lumber daily, which we believe is unsur- 


passed in quality. 
“MRS, SIPPI LONGLEAF." 


J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 











Goon Graves 


d 


WaolHSo LAaWwou 


a 
ad 


Mir-work UNSURPASSED 
SIN 


ATE ESTABLISHED 1873 Pa 
ae Cut'to Jany 1st1305° 14401280008: ites 5 


Grayson-NeLeod Lumber Co. 


St Fours Po 
Bev uiv F 4 
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Yellow Pine 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





LEE 


Annual Output 60,000,000 Feet. 








Long Leaf Timbers, 
Short Leaf Finish. 



















Our Timber 
As Described by 
Government Authorities: 














“The timber from these most northern of the forests of short- 
leaf pine is remarkably free from resin, of a fine close grain, 
almost white and claimed to be lighter and softer than the 
timber grown farther south, and like the timber occasionally 
found on the dry rocky hills in Hot Springs County, Ark., re- 
sembling the wood of the white pine.’’—‘‘The Timber Pines of 
the Southern United States’’—published by the Division of For- 
estry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


To insure the perfect milling of this exceptional timber and 
in quantities adequate to supply the demands of the trade we 
have erected a plant modern in every respect, with a daily 





capacity of 125,000 feet, ample planing mill facilities, large 
dry kiln capacity and capacious storing sheds, hence are able 
at all times to ship promptly 





Single and Double Cutting Band. 


STRAIGHT or Arkansas Gork Pine, Oak 
MIXED CARS | and Gum Flooring, Wainscoting. 


In addition to shipping mixed cars of the above, we can also include Pine Lath, Cypress Lath 
and Shingles. Ask for our delivered prices. We use Telecode and Western Union Code. 


Fourche River Lumber Co., Esau, Ark. 


N. P. BIGELOW, Pres’t, Chicago. L. T. WALKER, Vice-Pres’t, Chicago. F. H. HARTSHORN, 2nd Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr., Esau, Arkansas. CHARLES NEIMEYER, Sec’y & Treas., Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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5 toes advantage the retail lumberman has 

over his farmer cousin is that his crop 
is ever ripe—all that is needed is the tool 
with which to cut it. Much depends on the 
quality of the tool, however, and it is for 
this one reason alone that dealers in all 
parts of the country handle exclusively our 


Pearl River Pine 








: \! 


({\ ! \ 














(PEARL BRAND) | i NN I 
It is softer and lighter than the timber growing farther south, hence is adaptable to 
a larger variety of purposes. A daily capacity of 300,000 feet insures good service. ? 


Pearl River Lumber Company, 


HANDLED PROMPTLY. We use the Telecode. BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI. 























View of Log Boom and Plant. 


WASHINGTON LUMBER 


Our mills are equipped throughout with machinery best suited for the hand- A S fe 
ling of our large Washington timber, and with all our mills working together we nap or Eastern Dealers. 
are able at all times to fill orders promptly. In addition to lumber we make the 


celebrated We own at Minneapolis and Winona, Minn., the most extensive storage 


© houses in the East devoted exclusively to Pacific coast lumber products and red 

Bolcom Blue Brand Red Cedar Shingles cedar shingles, hence are in excellent position to fill rush orders. Our combined 

storing capacity at these two points is easily 700 carloads and by constantly keep- 

which are the nearest to perfection in manufacture of any shingles on the market. ing a string of carson the way across the continent, our assortment is always 
Capacity 2,000,000 daily. complete. 


BOLCOM MILLS, INC., Ballard, Wash. ~ 

BOLCOM-BARTLETT MILL CO., Machias, Wash., (3 mills). e e O com um er O. 
BOLCOM-VANDERHOFF CO., Sumas, Wash., (2 mills). 

ANDERSON-NELSON CO., Acme, Wash. ; Home Office: WINONA, MINN. 

KIRKLAND SHINGLE CO., Kirkland. Wash. J Kansas City Office: 
SILVER LAKE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., Silver Lake, Wash. . — 

SMITH & CHRISTMAN CO., Maple Valley, Wash. Mill Office; SEATTLE, WASH. ANSON SHINGLE a LUMBER CO., 
BOLCOM-MILLER SHINGLE CO., Harrison Lake, B. C. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ww. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 














(en ee ne ana 





ae 






















Columbus, Ohio, 


saw and ship 6,000 car loads yearly of band sawed 





YELLOW POPLAR, WHITE PINE, 
WHITE OAK, BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT, HEMLOCK AND ASH. 


Planing mills and dry kilns. If you are in a hurry 
to get your order placed, call our nearest salesman 














SALESMEN. HEADQUARTERS, TELEPHONE, SALESMEN. HEADQUARTERS. TELEPHONE. 
FRED A. WILSON, Portsmouth, Ohio, Bell 4392 L. G. ANDERSON, Franklin, Ohio, Bell 432 
E. E. EATON, New York City, 158 W. 8ist St., Riverside 7390 JAMES H. LANG, Detroit, Mich., Hotel Ste. Claire, ............... 
JAMES B. PATTON, Buffalo, N. Y., Rockford Hotel Bryant 1335-R 2 : 
, , ’ ’ W. H. MATTHIAS, , , Add Ave., 
A. WALLACE IRWIN, Baltimore, Md., Eutaw Hotel, sw... eee eee a § Clenge my ae cal a P 
FRANK B. PRYOR, Pittsburg, Pa., 7th Avenue Hotel, _—..........-.-. GEO. H. HUGANIR, Philadelphia, a es BN Gy, 6 os 0seccaxnenses 
E. E. GINN, Jamestown, Ohio, _ Bell Phone F.H. BROWNING, Columbus, Ohio, 
A. J. WILLIAMS, Cleveland, Ohio. Eastman, Detroit St., Ridge 593-R W. T. BAKER, Graham, VG, j= $§( = —— awsereescoscons 
_——S—— — a 


























Diagonal View Across a Few Piles of Poplar. 


Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 


COAL GROVE, OHIO. 
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 What’s the Use 


of paying more than is necessary 
for your fire insurance? 





14 ROCK MAPLE FLOORING, THE 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


Our system differs entirely from any other in use, and while 
it is SLOW and EXPENSIVE—SLOW in thoroughly air 
seasoning and kiln drying, EXPENSIVE in using ten ma- 
chines to convert that most stubborn article **Kiln Dried 
Rock Maple” into IXL Flooring with its ‘‘ wedge shape 
tongue and groove.” 








Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


943 DREXEL BLDG. SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


WISCONSIN LAND @ LVMBER CO. 


Hermansville, Mich. 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


9 
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White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Etc. 





epragniag ~~ : LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 
CHICAGO Bee 


MAPLE and OAK FLOORING. 
Office and Yards:—22d, Throop and Loomis Streets. 


Retaii Office:—Throop Street, near 22d, 








Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
1324 Elston Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO, 


SAGINAW, MICH, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 
35 SO. CANAL ST. 44 Dey STREET. 
Cable address. ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 


SALE AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





a 


The Best Columns Have This Joint 


and that’s what makes 
them the best. With 
KOLL’S (original) this mode of construc- 
tion there is no Jimit to 
the variety of style or 

PATENT size. 
‘ We carry stock sizes 
6 to 12 inches in diame- 
LOCK ter with caps and base 
complete, or can make 
special large columns 
JOINT up to 44 inches in 
diameter together with 
COLUMNS porch work to match 
* andshippromptly. We 
also make a specialty of 
highly tinisbed veneered 


columns in all wouds for 
interior purposes. All 
stock used in the man- 
ufacture of our products 
is properly weather 


seasoned and k:In dried. 500,000 Feet f-inch Common and Cull, 


Illustrated catalogue ls 


FREE for the asking. 100,000 Feet {f-inch Clear Strips 
Henry Sanders Co. SAWED FROM A FINE LOT OF LOGS. 
Eastern Factory, Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 76-85 Weed St, CHICAGO THE ATLANTIC LUMBER C be Seen. nae | 


eee 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER. S i ¥ < age = eS 
West Va. Spruce |f fa; UT- GREER ** 


ANNUAL CUT 50,000,000 FEET. : : : LUMBER CO. 


We are prepared to furnish promptly ; MANUFACTURERS 
anything in West Virginia Spruce. 


S. E. SLAYMAKER & Co. ARKANSAS SOFT PIRE 


; No. 309 Broadway, 
wes, vinontl SAR mer oo. New York. | |\ SUPERIOR QUALITY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


West Visa THORNTON, ARKANSAS. 























